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The term “‘aesthetics’’ came into wide usage ony from the middle of the 
eighteenth century through Alexander Baumgarten’s “‘Reflectons of Poetry”, 
published in Germany in 1935. After getting translated into English and 
other European languages the term gradually found its access into all other 
fine arts from that of poetry alone. Only in the recent age, probaby through 
the inter-disciplinary academic pursuit of musicology in India, we have 
associated the term with the Indian music in general, and with the concepts 
of Raga and Tala in particular. And, this is quite justified owing to the clear 
most reason that the term ‘aesthetics’ now-a-days connotes and denotes 
much more than the term ranjakatwa or colourfulness, used by Matanga- 
muni in Brihaddeshi in the seventh century. 


Still, the discipline of aesthetics, whether in the east or in the west, 
is being cultivated as if it is no-man’s land, I mean, every man’s land or free 
!and for every body. The discipline has incorporated literary criticism and 
Poetics including rhetoric and prosody, dramaturgy, art-appreciation and 
art-criticism as that of painting; sculpture, architecture etc., and last but not 
the least the art of vocal and instrumental music and, of course dancing too. 
Most recently, I have also found an Oxford publication on aesthetics in 
everyday life or something like that. Yes, aesthetics is a multi-disciplinary 
study; and not only that, it is an outlook to be learned and cultured in the 
art of living, the most important discipline of human life. 


A few decades ago, aesthetics was a part and parcel of philosophy. Even 
today it is taught as a special paper in the post-graduate classes of philosophy 
in a few universities. In such a class analytic and intellectual trend over- 
powers the actual enjoyment of beauty. 


Thomas Munro has tried to give aesthetics a scientific status and has 
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recast its discourses in a pure objective line. Modern psychologists are, to 
some extent, in the same line. 


Whatever be the definition of aesthetics, be it the philosophy of beauty 
or the science of beauty, or in other words—be it the philosophy of fine arts 
or the science of fine arts—it must not ignore the actual enjoyment of 
beauties. Excuse me, I have seen highly intellectual, discussing about aesthe- 
tics, but devoid of a least taste in music, literature or fine arts. 


On the other hand, quite a large number of professional musicians are 
abhorrent to a minimum intellectual activity required in the study of aesthe- 
tics. Their insights are and should be the assets of aesthetics, especially in 
so far as the musical aesthetics is concerned. Similar should be the case in 
other branches of arts. On the whole we should keep in mind that the gap 
between practice and theory should be narrowed down, so that they might 
go unitedly. An international seminar is the right place where the work can 
be augmented. 


Whatever be the merits of our traditional teacher-pupil chain (i.e. Guru- 
shishya parampara), the system created but a closed-door milieu limiting not 
only the lessons but also the enjoyment of classical music among a few. 
Some of the admirers of the chain system severely criticize the institutional 
education, despite the fact that some of them teach in institutions. Let us 
propose that the chain-system can retain its merits in the institutional system 
if the classes consist of gifted students and not too many in number. More- 
over, the institutionalized system, I mean, the university faculties only can 
bring into synthesis various disciplines for the greater cause of music. 


Let us, one by one, clarify the points in the perspective of musical aesthe- 
tics. Inter-disciplinary research can be undertaken, such as by a Sanskrit 
scholar having proficiency in music, or by a music scholar having consider-, 
able knowledge of Sanskrit or jointly by a Sanskrit scholar and a music 
scholar having mutal understanding and co-operation. Otherwise, the raga- 
imageries remain unopened in the books of the library stacks and the prac- 
tices are going on in the music classes, and never the twain shall meet. As 
for example, Sangeeta Darpana states- 


Harr witferaay Tat 
Bay aq: wat sface: 1 

wae aia: feacea ati: 
Hea UT: BhyaT Fars: 


Now, in the research of the aesthetics of a raga, of the raga Kalyan in this 
case, we should try to find out the essence of family resemblance inherent in 


the audible aspect of the raga and in the imagery (i.e. the dhyanaroopa) 
in this poetry. 
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There are problems, and problems there would be. One such problem 
is that the imagery remains as it is in the scripture through centuries but the 
raga itself, as a dynamic time art, might have undergone a gradual and 
thorough change. Besides, the ancient Indian royal milieu is prevalent no 
more. It is difficult today to associate the age-old imagery with the tonal 
structure of the present performance. But, if we respect our cultural herit- 
age, we should never neglect the imageries. There must be some subtle 
essence of similarity in between the imagery and the tonal reverberation of 
the raga. If reason or logic fails, insight might help us to conjoin the two. 
The quoted Sanskrit poem at least suggests that once Kalyan was rendered 
in a heroic way, may be through full-throated grand voice and powerful 
instrumental strokes. That does not necessarily mean that other sentiments 
are unsuited to this raga. Music is much supple and accommodative of 
various subtle feelings as required and desired. Thorough research and 
evaluation of various ragas would open the doors of the forgotten, the 
unknown and the newer aspects. 


Another scope of inter-disciplinary research lies in the faculties of 
painting and music. The visual aspects of the razamala paintings and the 
auditorial aspects of the ragas can be simultaneously studied with a view 
to unfolding the synaesthetic appeals of the two. Otherwise, some western 
researchers, such as Klaus Ebeling, would not find out the aesthetic linkage 
between the two arts. Their associations might seem conventional and 
arbitrary but they are not really so. 


The studies by the artists may be scrutinized by the analytic philosophers 
with an aim to form a well-compassed aesthetics, not deprived of objective 
validity. Emotion and intellect should find out their common region of 
synthesis. None the less valuable disciplines for joining hands with that of 
music are physics and psychology. Physics will study the objective aspects 
of musical sounds, whereas psychology will reveal the inner subjective 
implications of the performers and the listeners while producing or listening 
to the same sounds. We should never think that science and art are discon- 
nected with each other. They are complementary to each other for the greater 
cause of aesthetics and over all studies. 


Now, let us come to the aesthetics of raga so far as closely associated with 
the time theory. From ancient days ragas have been divided into day-time 
ragas and night-time ragas, and not only that, ragas have been classified 
according to the different hours of day and night. Should we leave these as 
mere conventions? Really this is an aesthetic problem. When science says 
that there is no causal nexus between the sunrise and the raga Bhairava, 
or between the sunset and Purabi, our mind revolts and, excuse me, I like to 
call it pseudo-science or no science at all in the strict sense of the term. Is 
a raga only “sound in motion” in the strict Hanslickian terms? Very strong 
indeed are the arguments of Hanslick, and that is why his thesis about the 
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beautiful in music has been imported into the realm of Indian music too. 
But I cannot find out how and why should we dissociate the gradual unfold- 
ing of Bhairava from the gradual luminosity of daybreak and from the gra- 
dual awakening of man and animal kingdom during that time. They are 
linked together by our traditional and conventional insights. On the other 
hand, the mellow slurs and glides (meends) of Purabi is closely associated 
with the gradual setting of the sun, with the sense of retirement of man and 
animal from the daytime activities. How should we differentiate between 
Bhairava and Purabi? Does the difference occur in Purabi, only for its aug- 
mented fourth (teevra madhyam) and its comparative importance in the 
lower tetrachord? The thesis devised in “‘sound in motion” will suggest 
nothing more than this. But a sensitive mind will find a sense of awakening 
in Bhairava and a sense of submissive retirement in Purabi. 


Sarang, especially Vrindavani Sarang suggests the dazzling and some- 
times even scorching midday. A well versed executant cannot fail to 
suggest this and a well-informed sensitive listener can easily derive the 
ethos. Therein lies the proper aesthetics of sarang. This is not mere emo- 
tional influx. Nor is it pre-determined imposition. 


A nocturnal raga, let us take for example Kanada. can be meaningful in 
two ways. In a way of rendering, it may be associated with the still midnight 
of a country atmosphere. Again, through entertaining and grandeurous 
embellishments it may remind one of the bygone royal court. Through the 
desired execution of the artiste and the receptive sensitivity of the listener, it 
may be associated with the pangs and wails of a romantic heart or with the 
dignity of the royal chamber. There is ample scope for imagination and 
choice. 


There is no solution to the problem concerning the autonomous and the 
heteronomous status of the art of music. Strong arguments can be fabricated 
both for and against its absoluteness or referentialism. But this much can be 
proposed that the essence of heritage should not be cast off. Now should 
we neglect the insights of the seers. Let us suggest that there is no urgent 
need for such a negative attitude in the realm of applied aesthetics of our 
antique ragas and raginis. 


Owing to unnecessary over-simplification we have already done away 
with the masculine or feminine characteristics of the respective ragas and 
raginis. We have already dismissed the term “ragini”. This is high time to 
reconsider the classification as ragas and ruginis. Have the linguists and 
grammarians attempted to correct and rearrange the gender system of the 
Hindi language? That system may seem apparently odd. But language is 
just like a living organism. Grammar should go hand in hand. It should not 
precede but follow or rather move parallelly. Similiarly, the art of music has 
a life of its own. Deepaka obviously seems to be masculine and Sohini 
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femine, Bhairaya masculine and Bhairavi feminine. The justifiability should 
be tested first through insight and secondly through the methodological 
science yet to be formed. Conventions must have a science behind it. Unless 
the cultural conventions are damaging, the scholars should maintain these 
and try to find out their essences. Too much generalization or over-simpli- 
fication mars the aesthetic subtleties of art. We admit that controversies are 
there regarding the sex of some ragas. But that should be the focal reason 


for reopening the issue. 


Another important topic awaits discussion and that concerns seasonal 
ragas. Megh and Malhar (Mia-ki-Malhar) are the melodies of our rainy 
season. That does not mean that these melodies should represent the sound 
of thunder storm, rainfall or the cry of frogs. Gross representation is not the 
function of our ragas and raginis. But a lover of these melodies can easily 
understand that these are essentially associated with th: rainy season. Yet, 
there is a difference between the atmosphere of Megha and that of Malhar. 
While Megha creates the atmosphere of sonic gravity of the rainy season, 
Malhar is more closely associated with the unrestful atmosphere of torren- 
tial rains, and more so when rendered in a somewhat fast tempo. 


Vasanta and Bahar are melodies of spring. While Vasanta seems too much 
touchy, Bahar is easily exuberant. While Vasanta is too much conscious and 
careful of its delicate body, Bahar is comparatively more direct and spon- 
taneous. The structural complexity of Vasanta, when rendered with fineness, 
creates a variegated and mixed sentiment. , 


According to the neo-Hanslickians, the beauty of music is purely musical. 
But this kind of purity lessens and cuts short the span of enjoyment and 
appreciation. Pure gold is precious but of no use. It requires mixture of 
other metals while making ornaments. Similarly, musical motion is assuredly 
accompanied by aesthetic emotion. Emotional and dynamic sonority of our 
ragas and raginis are closely associated with our extra-musical faculties, 
sometimes arising out of our religious and spiritual traits, sometimes aris- 
ing out of our erotic and love sentiments, and soemtimes out of our affinity 
with the cosmic and natural surroundings around us. These may, again, 
overlap with one another. As human mind is complex and mysterious, our 
ragas and raginis are also so. It is because, after all, music is made by man 
and for man..And thus, it surpasses and transcends the set nine-rasa theory 
propounded ‘by our ancient rhetoricians. Bharatamuni devised these for 
application in the theatre. Music can easily be exploited to bring out any 
kind of specific rasa in the particular settings and scenes of the theatre. But, 
while, music is in its serene absolute form, it can suggest infinite varieties 
only out of shringara and karuna rasas only. It is needless to say that the 
Shringara rasa incorporates both religious and erotic sentiments and the 
natural surroundings add to their full play. 
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Now, let us come to the aesthetic aspects of tala. Tala in Indian classical 
music is much more than the metre in poetry. The dynamic aspect of a raga 
or melody is measured and regularized by virtue of the tala. As a time art, 
music requires it except the case of alapa comprising free time. 


Time is infinite. No one knows when it started and when it will end, 
Actually, it is ever-flowing having no beginning and no end. That is why it 
has been termed Mahakala. Out of that inconceivable infinite time or Maha 
Kala, musical tala has evolved. Just a part of that immeasurable has been 
measured. The limitless necessitated virtual limit, which is fala. 


As struck sound (ahata nada) comes out of unstruck sound (anahata 
nada), so limit-bound musical rhythm (tala) has been formed out of the 
boundless time. Moreover, as sound dissolves into silence again, so also the 
tala, after playing its role, dissolves into the boundless time again. This may 
be counted as the metaphysical value of musical sonority and rhythm. 
But its aesthetic value should be somewhat tangible, and really it is. 


We have already seen that a raga has its aesthetic emotion. When set to 
tala, that emotion gets its measured and regulated motion. There are various 
talas, such as of equal beats, of uneven complex beats and divisions, of 
spontaneous structure, of intellectually designed structure etc. Each tala, 
again, can have different tempos or /ayas such as extra-slow, slow, moderate, 
fast and too fast. Our musical sensitivity differently responds to these 
varieties of rhythmic rotations. Sometimes the whole body responds. Rhy- 
thmic impulse, felt and expressed through the whole body, may be assumed 
as the origin of the art of dancing. 


In various songs, the rhythm or fala is intrinsic or inherent. Even without 
percussive accompaniment the tala is felt. Therein lies the germ of the aesthe- 
tics of musical rhythm. Through the application of percussive strokes, 
be it by pakhawaj, tabla, mridanga or any other instrument, the tala becomes — 
prominent, I mean, it takes its ‘individual entity and identity. In musical 
composition, it is part and parcel. It takes its separate status by virtue of 
percussions. Moreover, through specialized pursuits, it has gradually acquit- 
ed an independent status of art or, we may say, the status of an independent 
art. Solo tabla or pakhawaj has become very much popular item of today’s 
concerts. Delicate patterns, intricate divisions, sub-divisions and variations, 
rotations through complicated movements and all such fineries come into 
existence through this independent status of the art of tala, played in pakha- 
waj, tabla, mridanga etc. The role of music becomes secondary then. Only 
a little piece holds the /aya or tempo. 


We have already said that the kinetic impulse of tala has given birth to 
the art of dancing. In the discipline of aesthetics, we may furthermore infer 
that the art of dancing has evolved from the urge of visualization of rhythm 
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play. Tune and rhythm, i.e. raga and tala, are ethereal in nature. They 
become incarnate in dance. Dancing is the most lively form of fala. If tala 
is the spirit, dancing is its body. 


In ancient and medieval India, the ragamala paintings tried to depict the 
ragas, but in mute and static form. We require research for understanding 
their interrelations. The audibility of a raga can hardly be turned into 
visibility. The art of tala in the form of dancing is in a better position in this 
respect. The audibility of rhythm is prominently turned into visibility of 
dancing. 


We can see the ustad, but cannot see his music. It is to be heard. We can 
see the drummer and his playing fingers too, but cannot see the bols played. 
These are to be heard and felt. But while we see a dancer, we see his or her 
dancing too. Even with shut eyes we can enjoy music. Many listeners do that. 
Visibility is immaterial while listening to tune and rhythm. While, dancing 
essentially requires visualization along with audition. To clear furthermore— 
when the musician makes music, the music immediately acquires its indivi- 
duality; but in the case of dancing, the dancer and the art of dancing are 
inseparable from each other, or, in other words—they are identified with 
each other. It is both a time and space art. It is both auditory and visual. 


For quite good reason of wider aesthetic enjoyment Sangeeta once 
included vocal music, instrumental music and dancing. Specialization in 
each branch by our maestrosis obviously adding to our cultural advance- 
ment. But we must not forget the composite nature of the art of Sangeeta 
as a whole. 


Aesthetics of raga and tala is based on unbiased and perpetual liveliness 
rather than on formulation of any ism. Emotions should not be neglected 
but should again be recollected in tranquillity and perfect equilibrium. 
The art of music is very much associated with all the finer aspects of human 
life; yet, it is highly elevated to the loftiest plane. Our ragas, and talas too, 
are pluralistic in manifestation though monistic in their end, wherein shines 
the culmination of all art-activities. 


